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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE USE OF PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
IN THE TEACHING OF ITALIAN 


Phonograph records, if well selected and properly used, offer dis- 
tinct advantages in the teaching of a foreign language. As a rule records 
are made by native speakers noted for purity of pronunciation. They 
exemplify the things which the American teacher may try to convince 
the student of, but which the latter usually doubts, or at least considers 
of no importance, until he is led to notice them in the speech of a native. 
It is difficult, almost impossible, for a student to analyze the sounds 
while listening to an Italian or any other foreigner, but it is compara- 
tively simple if he has a record, for he can have the same lines repeated 
in exactly the same way many times until the sounds are engraved on 
the ear and any variation in his own speech or in that of fellow students 
can easily be detected. 

Students who have never used records and are accustomed only to 
their teacher’s voice and intonation, find it difficult to understand 
readily other people speaking the same foreign language. By means of 
records the student can soon grow used to different voices and to differ- 
ent accents. This is particularly important in Italian. Though Tuscan 
is taken as the norm, it must not be supposed that only Tuscans speak 
good Italian. Every section of Italy has its differences of intonation, 
vowel quality, reduplication of consonants, and so on, and an Italian 
may read excellently but differ in some one or in all of these respects 
from one born in Tuscany. It is valuable training for the student’s ear 
to learn to detect regional differences in the speech of the Italians he 
hears or in the records he studies. It will broaden his idea as to the 
possible variations in cultured Italian speech. 

Although there are many Italian records available there seem to be 
few in use. This is probably partly due to the fact that many teachers 
do not know how to get them, which ones to select, or how to use them 


to best advantage. 
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Expense is often a deterring element, but by acquiring the equip- 
ment gradually and persistently it is possible to accumulate sufficient 
material without much expenditure at any one time. The most costly 
item is the phonograph. Schools usually have some kind of an instru- 
ment in some department which may be borrowed at the outset. Nowa- 
days it is possible to buy a second-hand instrument for a reasonable 
sum. For class room use it is desirable to have, as soon as possible, a 
machine with electrical amplification. These may be obtained from 
Victor at from about thirty-five dollars up. 

Among the recent additions to the list of records are those of the 
Linguaphone Institute of New York from which a catalog with de- 
scription and prices may be obtained. They have an /talian Conversa- 
tional Course on fifteen double-face ten-inch records, an /talian Travel 
Course on fifteen records, two Jtalian Literary Courses, Series A, on 
ten records, Series B, on five records, and a Brush Up Your Italian 
course on five records. Other records may be found in the catalog of 
La Voce del Padrone, Milan. 

The mere acquisition of a phonograph and records is not enough. 
The teacher must have some definite method for using the records or the 
students will benefit little. Listening casually from time to time may 
give pleasure, but cannot afford great profit. A student must be taught 
what important features of pronunciation to look for and to look for 
them one at a time. This article is an attempt to suggest a method of 
study which can be applied to any record. 

It is absolutely essential that the listener should have the text of 
the record before him since it is futile for him to listen to words which 
he does not understand. He should be taught the meaning of the 
passage before listening to it. Most Italian records for language study 
are accompanied by texts. These should be typed, mimeographed, or 
copied so that each student can have one. In case there is no text, the 
teacher should make one with as many copies as are needed. 

The use of the record will be doubly profitable if a phonetic tran- 
scription is made. The phonetic transcription given here is based on the 
system of symbols used by A. Camilli.’ Long vowels are followed by a 
colon. No indication of word stress is given other than the group 
stresses which are a sufficient guide. 

As the student listens to the reader he should first mark off with 
perpendicular lines on the phonetic transcription the grouping of the 
words as he hears it. Next he should mark the syllables receiving the 

1 The following books will be found helpful in making out a phonetic tran- 
scription: G. Panconcelli-Calzia, Italiano: Fonetica, Morfologia, Testi, Leipzig, 
1911. A Camilli, An Italian Phonetic Reader, University of London Press, Ltd., 


1921; M. D. Busnelli, Guida per V’insegnamento pratico della fonetica italiana, 
Perugia, 1931; consult also discussions of pronunciation in the introductions to 


current Italian grammars. 
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heaviest stress and those receiving the next heaviest. This may be done 
with single and double slanting lines above the stressed syllables. 

The student is now ready to compare the pronunciation of indi- 
vidual sounds on the record with the phonetic transcription, looking 
each time for a different characteristic of pronunciation. He should note 
the open and close e’s and o’s; words illustrating the fact that stressed 
vowels are usually long if followed by one consonant, short if followed 
by two; voiced and unvoiced s and z; the length of 7, 7, m and nm when 
followed by another consonant; the energetic pronunciation of double 
consonants within words; and cases in which there is initial reduplica- 
tion.” The student should note also that the explosives p, ¢, & are not 
aspirated in Italian as they are in English. It must be remembered that 
literary passages in Italian are apt to be read in a declamatory style 
which tends to make all vowels more open than in ordinary Tuscan 
speech. 

Finally, a chart of intonation should be made. Intonation can be 
represented fairly well by a system of dots and dashes, the dashes 
representing the stressed syllables. Pitch is difficult to determine and 
such a chart can be made only by listening patiently to the same line 
a number of times. As the variations of pitch are numerous in Italian 
and the range wide, the intonation chart should be made with a wider 
vertical spread than the one shown here. 

The method above described has been applied to the Italian record 
No. R—10306 of the Voce del Padrone Catalog.’ It contains four short 
fables by Biagio Frascella, read by Corradino Cima. The first fable, 
Il Timido, has been analyzed. This record was chosen because the 
diction, though not purely Tuscan, is unusually slow, clear, and correct, 
and less declamatory than usual. On the succeeding pages will be 
found the text, the phonetic transcription according to standard pro- 
nunciation including indication of groups of words and primary and 
secondary stress, a chart of intonation, and finally a discussion of the 
pronunciation used by the reader. 


Ix 
ossia 
Come la gallina fu preda della volpe 


Contro le volpi che facean sovente 
Entro i pollai gran strage di pennuti, 
All’aquila si volse un di piangente 


2 For a list of words requiring reduplication, see Grandgent, /talian Grammar, 
Heath, 1915. p. 8. 

3 This record was purchased from La Voce del Padrone, Soc. Anon. Nazionale 
del Grammofono, Via Domenichino, 14, Milano. Conies can be obtained also from 
the Phonetics Laboratory of the University of Chicago. 
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, , 
kontro le volpi | ke ffatSe:an sovente | 
entro i polla:i | gran stra:dz3e di pennu:ti | 
alla:kwila | si volse un di | pjand3ente | 
" 
u:na galli:na | ad implora:re aju:ti. | 
, ” 
la:kwila allo:r le disse: | per sfuddgi:re 
alle volpi | non ve kkj um meddzo so:lo. | 
ko:me ffattSa:mo no:i, | li:brati a vvo:lo | 
” , , , , 
ke Ila volpe | kwassu | nom pwo ssali:re. | 
ki ssa vola:re be:ne | e kkon destrettsa | 
, , , , 
prenda del t§e:lo su:bito la visa | 
, , , 
perke vvi:vere pwo kon sikurettsa | 
, , , , 
ki ppadro:ne della:ria alfi:ne si:a. | 
, , 
ma lla gallizna | §okka, | ke a vvola:re | 
, , , 
per timidettsa | ma:i non imparo, | 


, , , 
in a:ria | il vo:lo | nom pote spikka:re | 


e ppre:da delle volpi | aime resto. | 
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Una gallina ad implorare aiuti. 

L’aquila allor le disse: “Per sfuggire 

Alle volpi non v’é che un mezzo solo. 
Come facciamo noi, librati a volo, 

Ché la volpe quasst non puo salire. 

Chi sa volare bene e con destrezza, 

Prenda del cielo subito la via, 

Perché vivere puo con sicurezza 

Chi padrone dell’aria alfine sia.” 

Ma la gallina sciocca, che a volare 

Per timidezza mai non imparo, 

In aria il volo non poté spiccare 

E preda delle volpi, ahimé, resto. 


This fable is read very slowly and the pauses between words in 
logical word groups are exaggerated for emphasis. The transcription 
marks only the logical pauses, but the student should note pauses before 
words to give special emphasis (the so-called “intellectual” accent) 
which are used very effectively. For instance, when listening to the 
record notice the pause before aiuti in the line una gallina ad implorare 
aiuti. Cima tends also to make his stresses almost uniform so that at 
times it is difficult to determine whether a stress is primary or second- 
ary. Attention might also be called to the extremely high pitch of pud 
in non puo salire. This is another device frequently used in oratorical 
reading. 

Due in part to this method of reading, in part, doubtless, to dia- 
lectal influence, Cima opens all his close 0’s somewhat though he keeps 
them slightly closer than an open oa, such as that in restd. Likewise his 
close e’s are sometimes rather more open than in Tuscan speech, but 
again he makes a distinct difference between the e of della, che, etc., and 
the open e in sovente. Curiously enough preda, which should have an 
open e, has a distinctly close one on the record. 

Cima doubles all double consonants such as those in ossia, gallina, 
and so on. He also uses reduplication after come, fu, che, a, pud, chi, 
é, e, and perché except when a pause after the word prevents the 
doubling, as is the case after pud in the line vivere pud con sicurezza. 
This occurs also after di in un di piangente. 

The record is distinct enough for the listener to detect such fine 
points as the partial assimilation of m and v in non v’é; of n to p in non 
puod; and the complete assimilation of m to m in un mezzo solo. 

By the time the student has listened in this way to a record with 
the text and phonetic transcription before him, and has made his own 
intonation chart, he will have a much clearer idea of the pronunciation 
of the language he is studying. 


University of Chicago C. E. PARMENTER 
NoRMAN 


SYLLABI OF LITERARY COURSES BY CENTURIES 


THE TRECENTO (Continued) 
Boccaccio 


Students will find useful orientation in An Introductory Boccaccio 
Bibliography by E. H. Wilkins (Philological Quarterly, 1927). Ed- 
ward Hutton’s Giovanni Boccaccio, a Biographical Study (1910) is a 
valuable work. Boccace, étude biographique et littéraire (Paris, 1914) 
by H. Hauvette, is a scholarly and very important volume. In German 
we have Boccaccios Leben und Werke (Leipzig, 1880) by G. Koerting. 
We may also add La vita e le opere di Giovanni Boccaccio (Florence, 
1927) by G. Lipparini; Boccace, études italiennes (Paris, 1890) by 
H. Cochin; The Life of Giovanni Boccaccio (Boni, 1930) by Thomas C, 
Chubb. The article in the Enciclopedia italiana by Letterio di Francia 
has a select bibliography. 

The only complete edition of the Italian works of Boccaccio is the 
Opere volgari published by I. Moutier in seventeen volumes, Florence, 
1827—1834. There is no autograph manuscript of the Decameron. The 
best edition of the Decameron was prepared by Aldo F. Masséra (Bari, 
1927, in Scrittori d’Italia). It follows the Hamilton codex of Berlin. 
Il Decameron, riscontrato co’ migliori testi e postillato da Pietro Fan- 
fani (1857) has gone through a great many editions. It is said to be a 
reprint of the Lucca edition of 1761 which is a faithful reproduction of 
the Laurentian manuscript of 1384. This edition is reprinted in the 
Bibliotheca Romanica. The Hamilton codex and the Laurentian are 
the two best manuscripts of the Decameron. However, Michele Barbi 
believes that the future editor of the Decameron must consult other 
manuscripts. J. M. Rigg has given us the best English translation 
(1905) of the Decameron (reprinted Dutton, 1928). It contains an 
essay on Boccaccio as man and author by John A. Symonds. There are 
two new translations: one by R. Aldington (New York, 1930), the 
other by Frances Winwar (New York, Limited Editions Club, 1930). 

The Filocolo, prose story of the French poem Floire et Blanche- 
fleur (adapted to the purpose with additions) has been edited with 
introduction and notes by Ettore De Ferri (2 vols., Utet, 1921-22). 
The edition, based on the Moutier edition, is useful in spite of faults. 

The Filostrato, a verse romance, taken from the French Roman de 
Troie, with imitations from Ovid, Virgil, Petrarch and Dante, has been 
admirably translated with parallel text by N. F. Griffin and A. B. Myrick 
(London, 1929). The Moutier text is used; the long introduction is 
by Griffin. Where the reading differs from the text of Paolo Savj-Lopez 
(Bibliotheca Romanica), it is recorded in footnotes. V. Pernicone is 
preparing a critical edition. The Teseide, an epic poem based largely 
on the French Roman de Thébes, is read in the Moutier text. S. Bat- 
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taglia is preparing a critical edition. There is an excellent edition of the 
Ninfale Fiesolano with introduction and notes (Utet, 1926) by Aldo F. 
Masséra. There is also a critical edition by B. Wiese (Heidelberg, 1913). 
The Amorosa visione, an allegorical imitation of Dante, is published in 
Scrittori italiani e stranieri (Lanciano, 1911). 

The volume of Opere minori (Sonzogno, 1879) contains the Ameto, 
the Fiammetta, the Corbaccio and the Lettera consolatoria a M. Pino 
de’ Rossi, thereby furnishing alternatives to the Moutier edition. There 
is also an edition by Giuseppe Gigli (Bibliotheca Romanica, Strassburg, 
1910) of the Fiammetta, the narration in prose of Fiammetta’s (Maria 
d’Aquino’s) love for Panfilo (Boccaccio). The English translation of 
1587 has been revised by Edward Hutton. The Caccia di Diana, (hunt- 
ing pictures in terza rima) and the Rime have been edited with intro- 
duction and notes by Aldo F. Masséra (Citta di Castello, 1914; Utet, 
1919). Besides the Sonzogno edition of Boccaccio’s bitter attack on 
women, the Corbaccio, we have the text, based on Moutier, with intro- 
duction by Luigi Sorrento in the Bibliotheca Romanica, 1912. G. Gigli 
has edited an Antologia delle opere minori volgari di Giovanni Boccaccio 
(Florence, 1907). 

Of Boccaccio’s Latin works we have in general only the editions 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Boccaccio-Funde (1902) by 
O. Hecker is a volume containing a reprint of selections from the Latin 
works. Boccaccio wrote a kind of mythology (Genealogia Deorum Gen- 
tilium) composed between 1351 and 1360; De Claris Mulieribus (1356- 
1364); De Casibus virorum illustrium (1359); Epistolae; Buccolicum 
Carmen (17 eclogues); De Montibus, sylvis, lacubus, fluminibus, etc. 
(a kind of geography), and other Latin works. Boccaccio on Poetry is an 
English version (with introductory essay and comment) of the Preface 
and Fourteenth and Fifteenth Books of the Genealogia Deorum Gen- 
tilium by C. G. Osgood (Princeton University Press, 1930). A very 
important work is Studi sulle opere latine del Boccaccio by A. Hortis 
(Trieste, 1879). 

The Moutier edition contains the Vita di Dante and Commento 
sopra Dante. There is an edition of Boccaccio’s Vita di Dante by 
F. Macri-Leone (1888). There is also an edition by G. Gigli (1908). 
D. Guerri has published an edition of the Commento alla Divina Com- 
media (1918) and also in 1926 Jl Commento del Boccaccio a Dante. 
Guerri claimed that the Commento had been interpolated. G. Vandelli 
does not think the text was altered. 


THE TRECENTISTI MINORI 


The following books are useful for college students: Pagine della 
letteratura italiana (Antologia dei passi migliori, etc.) in 20 volumes by 
Giuseppe Lipparini (1923). The Trecento in two volumes contains texts 
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and notes. The first volume of the Manuale della letteratura italiana by 
D’Ancona and Bacci is valuable in spite of the shortcomings of the new 
edition. La littérature italienne par les textes by A. Valentin et 
E. Barincou devotes 176 pages to the Trecento (Paris, 1922). The 
Dizionario storico manuale della letteratura italiana (1000-1900) by 
Vittorio Turri is very convenient. The bibliographies have not been 
brought up to date. 

The Novelle of Franco Sacchetti (c. 1335-1400) were first printed 
in 1724. The Sonzogno edition is a reprint. The Salani edition is con- 
venient. Emile Gebhart’s Conteurs florentins du Moyen Age has long 
articles on Boccaccio and Sacchetti. See B. Croce’s // Boccaccio e 
F. Sacchetti (Naples, 1930) and L. di Francia’s Franco Sacchetti novel- 
liere (Pisa, 1902). Utet has published a handy volume of Novelle del 
trecento (Francesco da Barberino, Giovanni Boccaccio, Jacopo Passa- 
vanti, Franco Sacchetti, Ser Giovanni Fiorentino, Giovanni Sercambi), 
with introduction and notes by G. Morpurgo. G. Papini has edited 
Il Pecorone, quindici novelle scelte (Lanciano, 1910). There is no 
critical edition of Sacchetti’s works. Barbi and Schiaffini are preparing 
a new and critical edition of the Novelle. Very important is L. di Fran- 
cia’s Novellistica (Milan, 1924). 

For the study of the poets we have G. Volpi’s Rime di trecentisti 
minori (Florence, 1907); Rime di Cino da Pistoia e di altri del secolo 
xiv by G. Carducci (1862). In this collection (Barbéra edition) are 
poems of Franco Sacchetti, A. Pucci, etc. We have also Rimatori del 
dolce stil nuovo (Guido Calvalcanti, Lapo Gianni, Gianni Alfani, Cino 
da Pistoia, Dino Frescobaldi) with introduction and notes by Luigi di 
Benedetto (Utet, 1925); // Canzoniere di Cecco Angiolieri, with intro- 
duction and notes by Carlo Steiner (Utet, 1925); 7 Sonetti di Folgore 
da San Gimignano, with introduction and notes by F. Neri (Utet, 1925); 
Il Quadriregio di Federico Frezzi, by E. Filippini (Bari, 1914). V. Mis- 
truzzi has edited L’/ntelligenza (Bologna, 1928) with a long introduc- 
tion. F. Egidi has ¢‘ven us a critical edition of Francesco da Barberino’s 
I Documenti d’ Amore secondo i manoscritti originali (4 volumes, Rome, 
1905-1927). The Noie of Antonio Pucci has been edited by Kenneth 
McKenzie (Princeton University Press, 1931). There is an edition of 
Fazio degli Uberti’s Dittamondo, by Monti e Perticari (Milan, 1826). 
R. Renier has edited Le Liriche of Fazio degli Uberti (Florence, 1883). 
See 11 Dittamondo e la Divina Commedia by A. Pellizzari (Pisa, 1905). 
For the Fioretti of San Francesco we have the Utet edition, with intro- 
duction and notes, by Guido Battelli. There is also the edition by 
M. Casella (Florence, 1926). I. Del Lungo has edited Leggende del 
secolo xiv (Florence, 1863). There is a “scelta” of D. Cavalca’s Le vite 
de’ SS. Padri, with introduction and notes by Carmelina Naselli (Utet, 


1926). 
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E. G. Gardner’s Saint Catherine of Siena is a splendid study; the 
bibliography is excellent. N. Tommaseo’s edition of Saint Catherine’s 
letters has been reprinted (6 volumes) by P. Misciattelli: L’Epistolario 
di Santa Caterina (Siena, 1913-1920). Treves has published Le piu 
belle pagine di Santa Caterina by T. Gallarati-Scotti (Milan, 1922). 
Utet has an edition of Lettere scelte di Santa Caterina (1920). There 
is a selection of her letters in English by V. D. Scudder (London, 1905). 
There are two recent biographies of Saint Catherine, one by A. Curtayne 
(London, 1929), the other by E. de Sanctis-Rosmini (Turin, 1930). 
There is no critical edition of her works. Robert Fawtier has written 
much about Saint Catherine. In his last volume, les Oeuvres (Paris, 
1930), he says that Catherine could not write. A new edition of the 
letters is promised by the /stituto Storico Italiano. See Sainte Catherine 
de Sienne in Emile Gebhart’s Moines et Papes (Paris, 1896). 

There is a Florilegio delle Cronache di Dino e del Villani by 
N. Zingarelli (Sansoni, Florence). Treves has published Le piu belle 
pagine di Dino Compagni e Giovanni Villani by I. Del Lungo (Milan, 
1926). 

The Leggenda Aurea of Jacopo da Voragine has been translated 
into many languages. See the Golden Legend in Temple Classics. 
G. Battelii has published Le piu belle leggende cristiane tratte da codict 
e da antiche stampe (Milan, 1924). 

D. Fantozzi has given us a complete edition of Le lettere di Giovanni 
Colombini (Lanciano, 1925). There is an edition of Lo Specchio di vera 
penitenzia di Jacopo Passavanti by M. Lenardon (Florence, 1925). 
A. Medin has edited Le Rime di Francesco di Vannozzo (Bologna, 1928). 

See /talia in volume xix of the Enciclopedia italiana for lists of peri- 
odicals, collections of texts, bibliography, language and literature. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN STUDIES 
IN AMERICA 


October — December, 1934 
Compiled by J. E. SHAW 
University of Toronto 


Books 


Beall, C. Chateaubriand et le Tasse. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins 
Press. pp. 80. [‘‘on pourra y trouver une analyse de l’emploi fait 
de la Jérusalem délivrée, pour la rehabilitation éloquente de la 
poésie religieuse et des sujets chrétiens.”’| 

Edler, Florence. Glossary of Mediaeval Terms of Business. Italian 
Series 1200-1600. Cambridge, Mass. The Mediaeval Academy of 
America, 1934. pp. xx, 430. [“... based chiefly upon unpublished 
sources in several Italian archives and in the Selfridge Collection 
of Medici Mss. . . . business records, especially account-books and 
letter-books. Detailed appendices . . . deal with mediaeval part- 
nerships, book-keeping, credit, and industrial practices.”’| 

Lane, F. C. Venetian Ships and Shipbuilders of the Renaissance. Bal- 
timore, The Johns Hopkins Press. pp. ix, 295. 

Marshall, R. Jtaly in English Literature, 1755-1815; Origins of the 
Romantic Interest in Italy. New York, Columbia University Press. 
pp. xiii, 432. [Contents: i, Italy in English literature before 1755; 
ii, The anti-Italian tide is stemmed, 1755-1770; iii, The tide turns, 
1770-1785; iv, The first boatload of poetry is launched on a tide 
that continues to rise, 1785-1795; v, Doubtful currents and back- 
ward eddies sweep in most of the plays and novels of Italian life, 
1755-1815; vi, English interest in Italy comes full tide, 1795- 
1811; vii, The Romantic ship prepares to sail, 1811-1815.] 

Schiavo, G. The Italians in America Before the Civil War. Frontis- 
piece by Onorio Ruotolo. Published under the auspices of the 
Italian Historical Society. New York, The Vigo Press, pp. 399. 


ARTICLES 


Altrocchi, R. “Three Coincidences in The Divine Comedy.” Annual 
Reports of the Dante Society. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1934. pp. 31-35. [The punishment of the squanderers, 
chased and torn by black hounds, in Jnf. xiii, is connected by 
Renato Serra with the Wild Hunt motive of mediaeval folklore, 
which in Germanic lore is attached to Theodoric, King of the Ostro- 
goths. A little farther on in the canto Dante refers to the statue 
of Mars on the Ponte Vecchio, which is now known to have been 
the statue of a Gothic King. This is, admittedly, an accidental 
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coincidence. In Jnf. x, the mention of Guido Cavalcanti may have 
been suggested to the poet because Farinata was his father-in-law. 
This is an example of a “possible, perhaps probable” coincidence. 
In Purg. xviii, Virgil tells Dante that Beatrice may be expected to 
address him on the subject of free will. She does so in Par. v, 
when they are in the sphere of the moon. The fact that imme- 
diately after Virgil’s mention of Beatrice comes the line “La luna 
quasi a mezza notte tarda, . . .”. shows—and this is more than 
coincidence—that Dante already had in mind the place in Para- 
diso where she was to fulfill Virgil’s prediction. ] 

Cloran, Timothy. “Syllabi of Literary Courses by Centuries: The Tre- 
cento.” Jtalica, xi, 122-126. 

Cross, Ephraim. “The Latin Initial Syllable in the Romance Lan- 
guages.”” PMLA. xlix, 994-1004. [The question whether the ini- 
tial syllable is better able to resist change or loss of vowel than 
the others, was raised by Professor R. G. Kent in Language vii, 3. 
The answer is that “initial loss is far more gradual . . . and 
limited than the loss in other syllables.” Although the reason is 
not clear, ‘“‘we are driven to the conclusion that the preservation 
is due to a predominant, or solely, psychological factor.” In the 
examination leading to these conclusions, Italian has an important 
part. | 

Gianturco, E. “Valéry’s Conception of Leonardo.” The Modern Lan- 
guage Forum, xix, 156-162. |The warnings of critics against 
attaching historical value to Valéry’s discussion of Leonardo da 
Vinci are justified, partly by showing that he misinterpreted cer- 
tain fragments of Leonardo’s, appreciated his scientific researches 
inadequately, and ignored some of his qualities; but mostly by 
showing that Valéry’s method and whole attitude are unhistorical. 
Astounded by the widely varied activities of the mind he is trying 
to imagine, he constructs a myth out of the already mythical 
information about Leonardo, and investigates the psychology of 
this myth. His main interest, however, is not psychological but 
metaphysical: from the examination of the processes of the mind 
he has imagined, he passes to philosophical speculation as to the 
nature of that mind: Leonardo has become for him “merely a 
name for the Kantian problem of transcendental apperception, a 
designation for the synthesis a priori, for consciousness, . . .” 
After this there is no more Leonardo: it is all Valéry, whose ideal- 
ism is compared to that of Fichte. As can be seen, we are told, in 
Leonardo et les Philosophes, 1929, Valéry’s idealism, which had 
from the start been “polluted with pragmatism,” becomes over- 
whelmed by the latter: “His idealism has disgorged into the open 
pragmatic sea.’’ Some illustration of how this pragmatic tendency 
affects the Leonardo-concept would have been welcome. | 
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Gianturco, E. “The Beginnings of Ariosto Criticism in Germany: 


Meinhard and Lessing.” RR. xxv, 381-388. [J. N. Meinhard 
remarks in 1764 that the preference Italians give to Ariosto over 
Tasso shows how they appreciate wealth of imagination and other 
products of spontaneous genius as superior to unity and regu- 
larity. He attributes to Ariosto a “savage greatness,” “wilde 
Grosse,”’ as opposed to the “noble greatness,” “stille Grodsse,” of 
Homer. The two have in common a “neglect of subtler, more arti- 
ficial and ideal beauties.”” He betrays an opposition to Winckel- 
mann’s critical theory, that is more obvious in Lessing. He re- 
grets, significantly, that Ariosto, like other Italian poets, is more 
imaginative than thoughtful or moral. Lessing’s criticism is 
actuated by antipathy to pictorial poetry, allegorical painting and 
the theories of Winckelmann. “Reiz” is superior to “Schénheit” 
understood as static beauty. In the Alcina episode of Ariosto he 
praises only that part of the description that includes movement, 
but the charm of Alcina’s beauty in the descriptive lines “lies in 
their subtle psychological characterization,’ not in movement. 
Lessing also fails to realise that the quiet of the Alcina episode is 
especially attractive because it is an interlude between accounts 
of violent action. Lessing misunderstood Winckelmann as adopt- 
ing “ut pictura poesis as an aesthetic canon,” and is driven by his 
polemical motive to class the work of Ariosto as descriptive poetry, 
neglecting the imaginative element. | 


Gianturco, E. “Suarez and Vico: a note on the origin of the Vichian 


formula.” The Harvard Theological Review, xxvii, 207-210. 
[““Veri criterium est id ipsum fecisse ...is ... the central theme 
of the speculative system of G. B. Vico.” It is derived from 
Suarez’ exposition of the identicalness of the divine attributes: 
unum, verum, bonum. The unum is, as Vico says, mens divina, 
which is compos scientiae as opposed to mens humana, which is 
merely particeps of it. Suarez says that the verum increatum, 
which is the mens divina, converts itself into verum creatum. 
Verum is convertible with factum ad extra in the temporal process. 
Vico uses the terms genitum and factum. Suarez says that “the 
soul comes to self-cognition only through its activities, in which 
its essence is revealed.”’ In this sense verum and bonum are iden- 
tical, because “God, by knowing the Truth, begets it eternally 
ab intra, and temporally ad extra, and the human mind imitates 
Him. Vico says: “Veri criterium . . . est suis cogitatis bonitatem 
communicasse: vidit Deus quod essent bona; ita apud homines 

. vera quae cognoscimus, effecisse.” Vico applied his maxim 
to science and history, and he found its confirmation in the ety- 
mology of certain Latin words, derived, as he thought, from the 
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Etruscans and Ionians,. who were more learned people than the 
Romans. The word mumen is connected with nutus: “deorum 
voluntatem dixere numen, quasi Deus . . . suam voluntatem facto 
ipso significet, et tanta celeritate . . . quam celer nutus est ocu- 
lorum.” Of the words casus and fatum he says: “dictum Latinis 
idem ac certum: certum idem ac nobis determinatum; fatum 
autem et dictum idem, et factum et verum cum verbo convertuntur. 
Et ipsi Latini, cum quid celeriter effectum datum significare vole- 
bant, dictum factum dicebant. Ad haec et rerum et verborum 
exitum casum dixerunt .. . ita ut facta Dei dicta sunt, et rerum 
eventa, verborum quae Deus loquitur, casus, et fatum idem ac 
factum; et ideo fatum putarunt inexorabile, quia facta infecta 
esse non possunt.” The word fortuna shows that truth and good- 
ness are convertible: “. . . fortuna ab antiquo fortus, seu bonus, 
dicta . . . antiqua Italiae philosophia opinata est Deum bonum 
facere quicquid facit, et omne verum, seu omnem factum idem sit 


bonum.”’ | 


Gilbert, A. H. “Seneca and the Criticism of Elizabethan Tragedy.” 


PQ. xiii, 370-381. [“. . . Elizabethan tragedy was in theme, 
characters, and purpose, written with much regard for the prin- 
ciples of renaissance criticism .. .” Giraldi’s Discorsi are quoted, 
and ideas of Trissino and Machiavelli mentioned. Manzoni is 
_— as to a principle of criticism. | 


Goggio, E. “The Sources of Longfellow’s Michael Angelo.” RR. xxv, 


314-324. [Much of the material used in the composition of this 
unfinished dramatic poem is derived from sources which are here 
indicated in detail, and illustrated in part by parallel passages 
showing a remarkably close correspondence. The chief sources 
are Vasari’s Vite, Grimm’s Life of Michael Angelo, and the auto- 
biography of Benvenuto Cellini. Other sources are: Some Memo- 
rials of Renée of France etc. by I. M. B(?); Pignotti’s Storia 
della Toscana; the Alfabeto Christiano of Juan de Valdés in Re- 
formistas Antiguos Espanoles, London, 1861; Condivi’s Vita di 
Michelangelo; Nardi’s Istorie; Varchi’s Storia fiorentina; North- 
cote’s Life of Titian; Ranke’s History of the Popes; the Intro- 
duction to Rizzardi’s Rime e lettere di Veronica Gambara; the 
Carteggio di Vittoria Colonna ed. by Ferrero and Muller. Pro- 
fessor Goggio warns us, however, that the poem is a work of wide 
scope, and not a compilation of borrowed material. | 


Grandgent, C. H. “A Phototype of the Convivio.” Annual Reports 


of the Dante Society. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1934. 
pp. 29-30. [The photographic reproduction by the Vatican Li- 
brary, edited by Federico Schneider, of the Codex Barberini 
Latinus 4086, the least objectionable of the Mss. all of which 
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belong to one family, the offspring of a badly copied original 
which is lost. ] 


McKenzie, K. “Observations on Dante’s Lyrical Poems.” Annual 


Reports of the Dante Society. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1934. pp. 1-28. [Sheldon and Whyte’s Concordance was 
based on the third edition of the Oxford Dante, before the appear- 
ance of the editions of the Societa Dantesca, which offered a better 
text and a different selection and arrangement of the Rime. A new 
supplementary concordance has now been prepared for the Dante 
Society, by Professor L. H. Gordon of Hamilton College, based 
on the Testo Critico but equipped with a comparative table re- 
ferring to the fourth Oxford Dante. On pp. 7-13 Prof. McKenzie 
gives an account of the editions of the Rime with a description of 
their contents. On pp. 13-20 he discusses the poems of the Vita 
Nuova and others belonging to the same period. The first sonnet 
may not have been written about Beatrice since the prose com- 
ment alone connects it with her. The following sonnets ‘“‘apparently 
. . . represent transitory but nevertheless real love-affairs.’”’ Those 
in correspondence with Dante da Maiano may have been “Dante’s 
earliest efforts”; those written to Chiaro Davanzati are probably 
not by Dante. In Guido, 7?’ vorrei, Di Benedetto’s belief that 
“quella ch’ é sul numer de le trenta” is Beatrice, is not accepted. 
La disputata mente is “perhaps Dante’s first attempt at a canzone.” 
Deh, Violetta and other ballate are addressed to the “donne dello 
schermo.” E’m’incresce di me probably refers to Beatrice, (in 
spite of the good reasons for believing that it concerns the Donna 
Gentile.) The symmetrical structure of the Vita Nuova is an 
argument against Pietrobuono’s theory of “rifacimento.” “Also, 
the allegorical theory of the Vita Nuova is not yet quite extinct, 
but shows its head in some bizarre form from time to time.” “Nor 
should we accept the view that the Vita Nuova is a romance based 
on imaginary personages and events.” Other poems are discussed 
on pp. 21-28. The writer of this summary welcomes Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie’s explanation of the apparent conflict between the Vita 
Nuova and the Convivio: “It seems obvious . . . that shortly after 
the lady, [the donna gentile| first appeared to Dante, he turned 
away from her, and in a mood of spiritual devotion composed the 
Vita Nuova; and that some months later he became convinced 
that love did really accompany her, and in that mood he wrote 
the first two canzoni of the Convivio. It is generally admitted 
that the lady described in the Vita Nuova was a real person; 
doubtless she was still real in the canzoni and in the prose of the 
Convivio, and became the symbol of philosophy in the allegorical 
interpretation which follows the literal.”” The sonnet Per quella 
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via seems to belong to the period of the donna gentile “even if we 
do not identify her as Lisetta.””’ The sonnets to Forese Donati 
were probably “written between the time when the Vita Nuova 
was completed and the year when Forese died, 1296.” The “par- 
goletta” poems, including the canzone Jo sento si d’Amor may 
refer to the donna gentile “or more probably to one that he met 
after he had finished the Vita Nuova.” As to the “Yietra” poems, 
the most probable view is “that the ‘mountain song’ is one of 
Dante’s latest, and that the Pietra poems, as Barbi maintains, 
with the pargoletta poems, were written before the exile and were 
definitely in Dante’s mind when he wrote the Purgatorio.” The 
last page contains an outline of Dante’s development as a lyric 
poet. | 

Morrison, M. R. “Greene’s Use of Ariosto in Orlando Furioso.”’ MLN. 
xlix, 449-451. [It is the story of Ginevra and Ariodante in canto 
v of the Orlando Furioso that supplies the frame-work of Greene’s 
Orlando Furioso, although Greene uses the names of Orlando and 
Angelica. “The various elements employed to complicate the 
drama are borrowed from different parts of the Italian poem”: 
from cantos iv and vi, as well as v. The sources in these cantos 
of Greene’s characters and motives are specifically indicated by the 
author. | 

Place, E. B. “Does Lope de Vega’s Gracioso stem in part from Harle- 
quin?” Hispania, 1934, 257-270. [The “capo comico” Alberto 
Naseli, called Ganassa, who performed in Spain between 1572 and 
1584, and for whom a theatre was constructed in Madrid, played 
the part of Harlequin. The characteristics of Harlequin at this 
time were almost exactly those of the Spanish gracioso. Lope de 
Vega knew and admired Ganassa, and mentions him in several of 
his plays. The first of Lope’s plays that exhibits a full-fledged 
gracioso is La Francesilla, 1598. Professor Place draws the modest ? 
conclusion that Lope received from Ganassa “a flash of inspira- 
tion for the creation of a criado gracioso.’’ | 

Rolfe, Franklin P. “On the Bibliography of Seventeenth-Century 
Prose Fiction.” PMLA. xlix, 1071-1086. [As to Italian, the chief 
extant bibliographies are listed, p. 1071, but “since these are all 
works of the last century, . . . there is need of a new survey .. .”; 
on p. 1077 a list of translations from Italian, not recognized as 
such in the Bibliography of the Seventeenth-Century Novel in 
France by Prof. R. C. Williams. ] 

Tatlock, J. S. P. “The Last Cantos of the Purgatorio.” MP. xxxii, 
113-123. [In the Gemma animae of Honorius of Autun there is 
an allegorical explanation of the ceremonial of the mass that is | 
exceedingly like the pageant in Purg. xxix—xxxiii. Honorius prob- f 
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ably used the De ecclesiasticis officiis of Amalarius of Metz, and 
Sicardus of Cremona in his Mitrale drew on Honorius for similar 
explanations, which reappear in the Rationale divinorum of Guliel- 
mus Durandus. Allegorical interpretation of ceremonial details is 
not uncommon. Dante might have received the idea from any such 
work, but the allegory of Honorius is the most complete and his 
procession is most like that of Dante. Professor Tatlock examines 
it in the new light. The “glory and tribulations of the Church” 
and the “coming of Beatrice’ are the chief subjects. Beatrice is 
heralded and surrounded with quotations from the Bible and from 
the church service, and intimations of all the seven sacraments: 
there is also a quotation from Virgil. She cannot be identified 
with Jesus, Mary, or the Church. She is herself and, allegorically, 
revelation, divine wisdom, or theology, as well as, “‘on a secondary 
plane,” the contemplative life. | 


Tilton, E. Katharine. “Bibliography of the De Vulgari Eloquentia.” 
Italica xi, 117-121. 

Vittorini, D. “Il Teatro di Luigi Pirandello.” Estratto dall’ Ateneo 
Veneto, Anno cxxv, vol. 117, pp. 81-94. [The artist whose work 
is the result of painful experience from contact with the world, 
escapes from reality into dreams, or plunges into it suffering and 
laughing ironically. Pirandello and his characters do both, and 
are consciously real and unreal. Especially in the earlier works 
the characters are unheroic average people, treated with the ob- 
jective subjectivity of Verga and Capuana: later they become 
highly distinct intellectual personalities reflecting the thoughts and 
feelings of the author himself. They are tormented creatures 
caught in the savage springtrap of existence like the Pirandello 
that has been revealed to us in the work of Nardelli. They are the 
incarnation of his own anguish which can only be relieved by 
making of life an intellectual game, that revolves about definite 
ideas, thus avoiding rhetoric and abstract philosophising. They 
construct for themselves another personality, they wear a mask 
that is passionately real to them and others: “non é possibile . . . 
andare in giro mettendo in mostra la nostra povera anima quando 
lo schifo per la vita e per gli uomini ‘ci torce le viscere come una 
fune.’”” The plays are not unmoral, although the author does not 
preach. He uncovers the good in the depths of souls deformed by 
the struggle of life. His theatre springs “dall’ aspirazione ad una 
vita buona e serena che, frustrata, lo ha condotto ad un dolore 
tragico, illuminato da un sorriso ironico addolcito spesso dalla 
pieta.” This article contains documented analysis and synthesis, 
both excellent. ] 
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Zinno, D. “ ‘Accidenti Cenerali’ in Neapolitan Dialect.” RR. xxv, 
389-395. [Abundant examples collected under the general head- 
ings: “Apheresis,” ‘“Prothesis,”’ Epenthesis, Syncope, Metathesis, 
Apocope, Epithesis. Here and there it is noted that the same forms 
occur both in Neapolitan and Italian, or the difference between 
the two is noted. As a rule the forms and the phenomena under 
which they are classed are peculiar to the Neapolitan, but it is 
not only in Neapolitan that “the Latin prefix ex becomes s,” cf. 
Ital. spesa, and the form befania < Epifania is parallel to the Ital. 
befana; as are pittema to Ital. pittima, spetale to It. spedale, velli- 
colo to It. bellico, abbesognare to It. abbisognare, fantasema to It. 
fantasima. Apocopation of the Infinitive ending is the usual thing 
in Roman dialect, crepd etc. and mbe < bene is also Roman: the 
overlapping of regional boundaries is, of course, inevitable. The 
author’s sound knowledge of both Italian phonology and his native 
Neapolitan serves him and us well. Notable is the observation 
that syncope of the semiprotonic vowel affects only those words 
that had already lost the vowel in Vulgar Latin: sordo like Ital. 
soldo, but spingula unlike Ital. spilia.] 
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Amadis Jamyn, by Alice Cameron. Extra volume viii of The 
Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Literature and Languages. 
Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. 

Lucas, H. S. In Speculum, ix, 448-454. The Cambridge Medieval His- 
tory. Planned by J. B. Bury; edited by J. R. Tanner, C. W. 
Previté-Orton, Z. N. Brooke. Volume vii, Decline of Empire and 
Papacy. New York, Macmillan; Cambridge, University Press, 
1932. Pp. Xxxvili, 1073. 
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Atlantica, Oct. 1934, p. 343. Ariosto, Orlando Furioso ed. N. Zinga- 
relli. Milano, Hoepli. pp. 600. Dec. 1934, p. 422. Fletcher, J. B. 
Literature of the Italian Renaissance. New York, Macmillan. 
(By Rita Granfield.) 

Bontempo, O. A. “Italian Literary Quarterly.” RR. xxv, 422-425. 
[The special no. of the Times Literary Supplement of June 21st. 
devoted to Italy. | 

Entwistle, J. E. In MLR. xxix, 495. F. J. Carmody, Franco-Italian 
Sources of the Roncesvalles. New York, Institute of French Studies, 
1934. Pp. 33. 

Ferrari, D. In The New York Times Book Review, Dec. 9. The 
Italians in America Before the Civil War. By G. Schiavo. New 
York, The Vigo Press. pp. 399. 

Goggio, E. In Italica, xi, 144-145. Torquato C. Giannini, Giorgio 
Waskington. Bologna, Licinio Cappelli, 1933. pp. 257. 

Shattuck, C. H. In J/talica, xi, 146. Vittorio Parisi, Momenti Lirici. 
Palmi Calabria, Edizioni “Rassegna,” 1933. 

CoRRIGENDUM 

Fucilla, J. G. “Un Italien, imitateur des poétes espagnols.” Bulletin 
Hispanique, xxxvi, (Not “xxvi,” as given in /talica, xi, p. 130) 
195-197. 

ADDENDUM 

Haggerty Krappe, A. “Le Faucon de l’Infant dans El Conde Lucanor.” 
Bulletin Hispanique, xxxv, 294-297. [The source of a story in the 
collection of Juan Manuel, is another contained in the Italian 
Novellino, in which the emperor Frederick II is the owner of a 
falcon that kills an eagle. The falcon has another owner in the 
same story as told by Bandello. Differences in the Spanish story 
are due to the special political circumstances of the author. The tale 
was probably not derived directly from the Novellino. It had been 
told in Spain about Frederick II, as it had been in Italy.] 
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REPORT OF ANNUAL MEETINGS 
HELD AT THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HOTEL, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYL- 
VANIA, DECEMBER 28, 29, 1934 


Meeting of the Italian Group of the Modern Language Association 
of America 

The papers read and discussed were as announced in the December 
Itatica. Because of the general interest shown in the program, the 
meeting, which was attended by upwards of 60 members and friends, 
was more than perfunctorily successful. The following officers were 
elected for 1935: Chairman, Walter L. Bullock, University of Chicago; 
Secretary, Michele de Filippis, University of California. 


Eleventh Annual Meeting of the American Association of Teachers 
of Italian 

Owing to an unavoidable conflict in the general M.L.A. schedule, 
the annual meeting of our Association was held immediately after the 
traditional and always irresistibly attractive “pranzo italiano,” Friday 
evening, December 28th. 

After a few introductory remarks, the President, Professor Her- 
bert D. Austin, of the University of Southern California, called on the 
Editor of Iratica for a brief report. The Secretary-Treasurer then 
presented his secretarial and financial reports, which were accepted. 
On motion of Professor Olin H. Moore, it was unanimously voted to 
request the Executive Council to prepare and submit for final action 
at the 1935 meeting a “sliding scale” life membership fee for members 


of at least ten years’ standing. 
The following, all proposed by the Nominating Committee, were 


unanimously elected to serve for 1935: 
Honorary President—Charles Hall Grandgent, Harvard University. 
President—Antonio Marinoni, University of Arkansas. 
Vice-Presidents—Allan H. Gilbert, Duke University; Angeline 
H. Lograsso, Bryn Mawr College. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Camillo P. Merlino, University of Michigan. 
Councillors—Thomas G. Bergin, Western Reserve University; 
Guido Ferrando, Vassar College; Herbert D. Austin, University of 


Southern California. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1934 
Receipts 


Balance on hand, December 31, 1933 .........seeccecceecces $221.15 
66.10 
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Disbursements 

Printing, addressing, mailing of ITALICA ...............2005- $433.54 


REPORT ON INVESTED FUNDS 
Securities held by the Treasurer, December 31, 1934 


Par value 

One bond—Montana Power Company ...............00+005: $100.00 
One bond—By Products Coke Corporation ................. 100.00 
Two bonds—United States Treasury @ 100 ............60005 200.00 

Receipts 
$ 18.44 
Expenditures 

Bank fees for redeeming coupons ............-seseeeeceeees 1.20 

$ 17.24 
Balance in savings account, December 31, 1933 ..........+5++ 46.61 
New balance in savings account, December 31, 1934 ........eseeeeeeeee 63.85 

$463.85 

CaMILLo P. MERLINO 
Secretary-Treasurer 
IN MEMORIAM 
(1932-34) 


Arletta M. Abbott—Coconut Grove, Florida—February 22, 1932. 
Mrs. John J. Fox—Los Altos, California—March, 1932. 

Alexander Green—Wellesley, Massachusetts—November, 1934. 
Richard Thayer Holbrook—University of California—July 31, 1934. 
Blanche Mitchell—Smith College—October 25, 1933. 

S. L. Millard Rosenberg—University of California at Los Angeles— 


July 10, 1934. 


REVIEWS 


LIONELLO Frumi: Poesie Scelte. “La Prora,” Milano, 1934. 236 pp. 

L. 12. 

When, in the fifth century B.C., Cheerilus of Samos lamented that 
he had been born too late into a world grown old, that all lofty themes 
of poetry had been exhausted and all noble subjects preémpted by his 
predecessors, he regretfully resolved to treat in humbler verse materials 
drawn from the contemporary scene; thus he gave to literary history 
the first recorded instance of a “modernist reaction” and a precedent 
for poets who flourished centuries after he had been forgotten. A period 
of intense creative activity in imaginative literature seems always to be 
followed by a period of waning inspiration in which minor and relatively 
trivial themes are thought to afford the only opportunity for originality; 
after the crescendo, the diminuendo in the long symphony of lyricism; 
and, in Italian literature, after D’Annunzio, the poets of the twentieth 
century. 

Of these poets, none has received greater or more sustained recog- 
nition than Lionello Fiumi whose four volumes of verse, published from 
1914 to 1931, have won for him the title of founder and prophet of 
avanguardismo or “neo-liberalism.” Some two-thirds of the verses con- 
tained in these volumes have been selected by the author himself on 
the basis of intrinsic merit or historical importance and reprinted in the 
present Poesie scelte, which forms a part of the Collana “I poeti italiani 
viventi” now in course of publication. 

It has often been observed that the poetry of Fiumi represents a 
mean or mid-point between the grandiose manner of D’Annunzio and 
the juvenile incoherence that was called “futurism”’; but this statement 
of relative position has too frequently been taken to imply an arbitrary 
compromise between two extremes. Fiumi’s poems manifest such depth 
of culture and such artistic sincerity as would have rendered impossible 
any indulgence in the ostentatious buffoonery that, for a few years, 
passed as ultra-modern verse. On the other hand, especially when seen 
in the perspective afforded by the present collection, they reveal an 
imperfectly-concealed predilection for the passionate lyricism of the 
Romantic Era. In his lament for the fatal ephemerality of a “sogno 
settecentesco,” in his dream of poetry formed of “parole che hanno preso 
il ritmo dell’eterno,” in his fondness for verbal melody, and in a multi- 
tude of small and seemingly slight details, we may find abundant con- 
firmation of Fiumi’s own confession, “vero ch’io sono un Wer|[t her, si, 
in gabardine di taglio ‘secolo ventesimo’.” Essentially a romantic for 
whom poetry is “un religioso tremore davanti a qualcosa di sovrumano,” 
he has disguised himself in modern garb, choosing the plain patterns 
of minor and almost prosaic themes, and clothing his thought in a style 
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deliberately attenuated and excessively simple. But this very effort 
produces an impression of constraint and of unfulfilled potentiality. 

The verses collected in the present volume offer ample evidence 
that Fiumi is endowed with rare poetic faculties: a fecund imagination, 
an ear finely attuned to the music of language, an unerring sense of 
rhythm, an instinctive feeling for those subtle undertones of meaning 
and harmonies of connotation wherein resides the incantatory power 
of words. Yet in all this collection, though there is much that is pleasant 
and felicitous, there is nothing that transfigures or exalts. 

It cannot be denied that Fiumi has attained the goal which he set 
for himself. With remarkable skill and aptness of phrase he has mir- 
rored in his verse the dynamic crudity of the modern world, the mon- 
strous symmetry of titanic machines that labour in waste lands of smoke 
and steel, the harsh ugliness of factories seen in the glare of arc lamps 
above which gleam unheeded the eternal fires of the Milky Way. 
Equally modern are the emotions celebrated in these compositions— 
the sterile emotions of twilight men who know not despair, but only 
the mild sorrow of the disenchanted spirit; who never feel tragedy, but 
only a nebulous sense of universal futility and the umbratile melancholy 
of those who confess defeat before the battle. For these men the will is 
perpetually in abeyance, and its place is taken by a tremulant irresolu- 
tion, a disease of the nerves; beauty is but a dim memory or an illusion 
to be sought in dreams of vanished ages; and in place of passion, there 
are only amori fragili—the loves that flourish for an hour along the 
desolate peripheries of great cities, loves as substantial and as enduring 
as the cables of cobweb that a spider spins athwart a doorway, loves that 
move swiftly to consummation and disillusion: ‘‘o forse sta, tutta la 
volutta, nel desiderio.” 

Rarely does Fiumi employ a truly universal theme, but when he 
does, despite the fragmentary treatment imposed by “modern”’ style, 
the poems, which recall the delicate adumbrations of Japanese water 
colours, present an effective and moving picture. As examples we 
may cite Umiliazione davanti alle stelle, and La Clessidra maligna in 
which Life is the crimson sand that flows away through a bottomless 
hour-glass “e si dilegua nel Nulla.” 

The chronological arrangement of the verses included in the present 
volume enables the reader to perceive clearly the development of Fiumi’s 
talents and their gradual emancipation from the bondage of strict “‘mod- 
ernism.” Fiumi is only now in full maturity, and we may with confidence 
expect from him more perfect compositions. But should this latent 
promise be unfulfilled, we may, at least, see in him a poet whose talents 
were greater than the province in which he chose to exercise them, one 
whose production was constricted by the fashions of the age in which 
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he lived; we may, at least, salute in Fiumi a poet who, like the unnamed 
bard in Alexander Smith’s Life-Drama, 
. was born too late into this world. 
A mighty day was past, and he saw naught 
But ebbing sunset and the rising stars. 
Urbana, Illinois ReEvILo P. OLIVER 


LucNnE-PoE: Sous les Etoiles. Souvenirs de théitre (1902-1912). 

Paris, Librairie Gallimard, 1933. 

This collection of reminiscences, the third in a series of which the 
general title is La Parade, is of interest to students of the Italian theater 
because of the fact that the “stars” in question are quickly reduced by 
the author to “une seule dont je puisse admirer le génie,” and that one 
Eleonora Duse. Fully half of this volume of three hundred pages is 
devoted to that great Italian artist. Her fame in France had been 
definitely established by the triumphant series of performances in 1897, 
not one of which was missed by Lugné-Poe, who already, the preceding 
year, had been thrilled by her impersonation of La Dame aux Camélias 
at The Hague. As director of the Théatre de ]’Euvre, Lugné-Poe held 
a place in French dramatic production second in significance only to 
that of André Antoine of the Théatre-Libre; and his influence on the 
development of French drama, particularly in the post-war period, has 
perhaps been greater than that of his more famous rival. Beginning in 
1904, the relations of Lugné-Poe and Duse extended over a period of 
nearly five years, during which time they codperated in giving dramatic 
performances throughout Europe and in South America. The author 
explains how they were brought together by a curious play of cross- 
purposes: “Moi, je ne réve alors que de la voir venir interpréter de 
V’Ibsen a Paris. Chacun de nous deux a sa volonté secréte. Elle, elle 
ne pense qu’a ne pas me laisser jouer Gabriele d’Annunzio avant elle 
a Paris.” ? 

It is a realistic, not at all idealized, picture of the great tragédienne 
which Lugné-Poe gives us: her habit of sacrificing everyone and every- 
thing to her caprices, her violent if somewhat calculated outbursts of 
temper, her talent for causing dissension among those about her—all 
these traits are clearly indicated by Lugné-Poe, who was sorely tried 
by them on many occasions. Nevertheless, the general tone remains 
one of intense admiration for this ‘“demi-déesse,’ for her dramatic 
genius, her personal charm, her boundless generosity. A fanatical 


1 Lugné-Poe devotes a chapter to D’Annunzio, whose plays he was the first 
to produce in Paris; and in this connection we find this surprising judgment: 
“Quelle modestie dans le caractére de d’Annunzio! . . . Je n’hésite pas a l’écrire et 
& l’affirmer.” 
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devotee of the theater, Lugné-Poe naturally stresses the strictly artistic 
life of Duse, rather than her private life, but he constantly makes it 
clear that the latter was no less dramatic than the former, and that 
each was a projection, a prolongation, of the other. A brilliant page 
which one would like to quote entire, describing Duse’s method of 
work in preparing a play and the results attained, concludes with the 
statement: “L’identification devenait telle qu’on s’interrogeait si elle 
ne faisait pas injure a la vie, en n’étant plus elle simplement, en étant 
le personnage et s’il n’y avait pas la un blasphéme qui expliquait tout 
jusqu’au mécontentement d’un dieu qui n’entendait pas que nous nous 
abandonnions totalement parce qu’il nous a fait Un Tel et non pas un 
autre! . . .” The book contains many penetrating observations and 
generalizations on the nature and limitations of Duse’s art: Lugné-Poe 
particularly insists on the hurtful effects of the artist’s early training, 
on her inability to get away from the facile improvisations of her child- 
hood, her refusal to accept certain great roles as conceived by the 
dramatist. But the interest of the study is not in these generalizations 
so much as in the colorful narrative of events, the detailed and vivid 
descriptions, the revealing anecdotes of Duse’s life from day to day. 
The picture of Eleonora Duse at Oslo, waiting in the snow outside of 
Ibsen’s window to catch a glimpse of the stricken dramatist is indeed 
moving. Especially valuable for her biography are the many letters and 
telegrams (“Je pourrais faire un volume de 400 pages, seulement avec 
les télégrammes d’Eleonora Duse!’’), given textually in her fanciful 
and fantastic French. On the whole, the author may be said to have 
accomplished his declared purpose: “Je voudrais apporter mon tribut 
a sa glorification, au respect qu’on lui doit mais sans toutefois rien 
dissimuler.” 


University of Texas C. A. SWANSON 


JoserpH Louis Russo: Nel Paese del Sole. Italian Readings for Be- 
ginners. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston and New York. 267 pp. with 

44 illustrations and vocabulary. $1.50. 

For a long time modern language teachers have felt the dearth of 
good, up-to-date readers for use in the teaching of Italian. The recent 
appearance of Russo’s “Nel Paese del Sole” represents unquestionably 
a great step forward towards the amelioration of such a condition. 

Here is a reader that is bound to delight the progressive teacher 
who seeks in a text not only examples and applications of the grammar 
rules and syntax taken up in class, but an opportunity to familiarize 
the students with characteristic traits of Italian thought and life through 
extracts from the greatest Italian authors. 

The reading material is divided into four parts. The first part deals 
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with very short, simple selections concerning student life at home and 
in the class-room. Excellent extracts give information on Italy, its 
history, its important cities, and its natural beauties. The second part 
deals with humorous sayings and anecdotes: the third contains twelve 
poems graded in order of difficulty. The last part of the reader is given 
over to short stories. 

Too often one finds language readers too restricted in content for 
a beginner. Even those texts that give the student an opportunity to 
study more than a few phases of the life and ideals of a people seldom 
contain enough representative and informative material. Russo appar- 
ently sought to avoid the usual pitfalls. In his reader he gives us an 
excellent cross-section of Italian literary masterpieces from the early 
important writers down to the modern ones. We find simple extracts 
from Dante, Boccaccio, Sacchetti, Ariosto, Poliziano, Leonardo, Ban- 
dello, Castiglione, Gozzi, Manzoni, Leopardi, Carducci, Pascoli, D’An- 
nunzio, Pirandello, etc. 

By including selections from all these authors, with brief notes on 
their lives, the student of Italian who can only take one year of the 
language—and this is often the case in college—will at least have some 
elementary notions about Italian letters. (Here, incidentally, we won- 
der why the author did not include some simple selections from Petrarch 
so as to make the list even more representative. We should have been 
inclined to omit the poem of Edvige Pesce Gorini for something from the 
Canzoniere.) 

A number of the selections from the earlier Italian authors are 
adapted to modern style, thus avoiding a good deal of confusion and 
discouragement for the beginner. 

The reader contains the usual explanatory notes, copious illustra- 
tions, carefully arranged exercises and vocabulary that we are now 
accustomed to find in up-to-date readers. The two most important 
features, however, of Russo’s Nel Paese del Sole are the fact that it 
provides as excellent an elementary cross-section of Italian literary 
thought, from the beginnings to the present time, as is possible in a 
reader of this kind, and the fact that it is bound to please the students 
because of the many humorous and entertaining selections contained 
therein. Here is one of those rare readers that is bound to amuse as 


well as inform. 
Barnard College PETER M. Riccio 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Volume I of the Convivio (vol. IV of the series) is the first volume published 
of a new edition of Dante’s works directed by M. Barbi (Le Monnier, 1934, L. 60). 
There will be twelve volumes, each with the most genuine text and a commentary. 
This splendid volume contains an introduction by Barbi, text and a very valuable 
philosophical commentary by G. Vandelli and G. Busnelli. 

Plinio Pratesi’s translation of Horace’s Le Liriche in the original meters 
(Le Monnier, 1934, L. 10) contains some deft and musical renderings. There is a 
very brief preface about previous translations of Horace and of other ancient 
writers. 

Armand Caraccio: Ugo Foscolo, l'homme et le poéte 1778-1827 (Paris, 
Hachette, 1934). This volume, by the preparer of the critical edition of Stendahl’s 
Promenades dans Rome. contains a detailed life of Foscolo and a study of his 
poetry; an examination of his critical activity will follow. The book, very full, 
well documented and unbiased, is a valuable companion to Foscolo studies. 

The University of the Sacro Cuore of Milan has sent the following books, 
all published in Milan by “Vita e Pensiero”: Giuseppe Lazzati, Teofilo d’Alessan- 
dria (L. 10), a monograph recalling the struggle for religious primacy between 
Constantinople and Alexandria ca. 500; Joannes Baptista Pighius, Studia am- 
mianea. Annotationes criticae et grammaticae in Ammianum Marcellinum (L. 15); 
Cristianesimo e Diritto Romano (L. 25), essays by Melchiorre Roberti, Emilio 
Bussi and Giulio Vismara. 

The second volume of Leopardi’s Epistolario, edited by F. Moroncini (Le 
Monnier, 1935, L. 25) embraces the years 1820-23. Four more volumes are to 
appear. 

Roderick Marshall: Italy in English Literature 1775-1815. See Professor 
Shaw’s Bibliography. 

The Master: A Study of Michelangelo by J. Howard Whitehouse and Colin 
Rocke (Oxford University Press, 1934, $4.50) is a concise, appreciative siudy of 
Michelangelo’s most important works and their meaning, with a chronological 
chart and thirty excellent photographs. 


RECENT BOOKS 


Of great interest to students of early Italian literature is a publication by 
Clelia Riera, J Poeti siciliani di Casa Reale (Re Giovanni, Federico II, Re Enzo), 
testo critico, Palermo, Tip. Stella 1934 (pp. 156). The author starts with the 
theory’ that “i poeti della scuola siciliana, anche i non siciliani di nascita, scrissero 
in lingua siciliana,” and her text is colored by this theory. She rejects the ascrip- 
tion of some of the poems to King Frederick of Antioch, the emperor’s son; 
ascribes, for plausible reasons, the canzone “Dolze meo drudo” to Jacopo Mos- 
tacci; and suggests that the sonnet “Tempo vene che sale” forms part of a tenzone 
of Enzo with Guittone. She accepts most of the ascriptions to the emperor, and 
disagrees with some of the conclusions of H. H. Thornton in his articles in 
Speculum, vols. I and II. Her bibliographical references contain many errors, but 
as a whole the book is important. [K. McKenzie] 

The second volume of Petrarch’s Le familiari a cura di V. Rossi (Sansoni, 
1934, L. 50) contains books V—XI. 

The latest volume (150) of the Scrittori d’Italia is G. Bentivoglio’s Memorie 
e lettere a cura di C. Panigada (Laterza, 1934, L. 35). 
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The second volume of Attilio Momigliano’s history of Italian literature Dal 
Tasso all’Alfieri (Messina, Principato, 1934, L. 7) is described as containing much 
originality (Corriere della Sera, Oct. 4). The first volume was entitled Dalle 
origini al Tasso. The third volume is in preparation. 

Alfredo Schiaffini: Tradizione e poesia nella prosa d’arte italiana dalla latinita 
medievale a G. Boccaccio (Genova, E. degli Orfini, 1934, L. 20). Models of 
Italian prose are sought in mediaeval rather than in classical Latin. Giacomo 
Devoto comments that Guittone, Dante and Boccaccio are the protagonists in the 
formation of Italian artistic prose, and that Schiaffini is preparing a history of 
Italian prose (Pan, January). 

Antero Meozzi: Il petrarchismo europeo (Secolo XVI). Parte Prima (Pisa, 
Vallerini, 1934, L. 25). In the introduction Petrarchism, as diffused in Europe is 
defined as verbalismo or arte della elocuzione: nevertheless it had value in refine- 
ment of language, elocution, metrics and education of taste. Brief reviews of 
Petrarchism in many countries are followed by long chapters on France and 
England. Extended treatment of other countries will come in later volumes. 

Spartaco Borra: Spiriti e forme affini in Lucrezio e Leopardi (Zanichelli, 
1934, L. 6). This thesis in Letters, praised by Pascoli, was published in a limited 
edition in 1909. The author (1884-1933) finds great spiritual affinity—moral, 
philosophical, stylistic—in the two poets, but nothing servile in Leopardi. 

Enrichetta Carafa Capece-Latro, Duchessa di Andria, has published a little 
historical sketch of the Villa delle Ginestre, where Leopardi spent some time. The 
sketch Storia d’una Casa di Campagna contains some reminiscences of the poet 
(Laterza, 1934, L. 5). 

Rodolfo de Mattei, in Studi campanelliani (Sansoni, 1934, L. 15) presents 
some minute studies, principally regarding the authenticity or textual tradition of 
certain works. 

Antonio Garbasso’s Scienza e poesia (Le Monnier, 1934, L. 20) is a collec- 
tion of posthumous essays from various places, including some lectures delivered in 
Buenos Aires. Among the subjects for the essays are Volta, Galileo and Dante. 

Guido de Ruggiero: Filosofi del novecento (Laterza, 1934, L. 20), notes 
assembled from La Critica, complementing the author’s Filosofia Contemporanea 
‘which had lacunae occasioned by the war. Santayana and Dewey are included. 

Cesare Spellanzon: Storia del Risorgimento e dell’Unita d’Italia. Vol. I, Dalle 
origini ai Moti del 1820-21 e al Congresso di Verona; Vol. Il, Da dopo i moti del 
1820-21 alla elezione di Papa Pio IX (Rizzoli, 1933, 1934). This history has an 
extraordinary number of illustrations, themselves very informative. 

Francesco Zanetti: Tutti i Papi attraverso le curiosita e gli aneddoti (Torino, 
Berruti, 1933, L. 20). A large assemblage of anecdotes, quite unscholarly, but not 
without interest. 

Adriano Tilgher: Studi di poetica (Roma, Libreria di Scienze e Lettere, 1934, 
L. 12). Reaffirms the fundamental position of Tilgher’s aesthetics, that life is 
amore di oggetti, and art amore di vita; much criticism of other systems of 


aesthetics. 
Cavour: Discorsi parlamentari, vol. IV, a cura di Luigi Russo (La Nuova 


Italia, L. 34). 
Antonio Bruers: Gabriele D’Annunzio. Il pensiero e Vazione (Zanichelli, 
1934). A collection of scattered essays, with many comparisons involving authors 


around 1960. 
Parma a Francesco Petrarca (Parma, M. Fresching, 1934), a collection of 


articles commemorating the national meeting of May, 1934. 
Giovanni Costa in Caio Giulio Cesare: la vita e le opere (Roma, Morpurgo, 
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1934, L. 15) regards Caesar as the first person to have a vision of the universal 
mission of Rome. 

Quintino Cataudella in La poesia di Aristofane (Laterza, 1934, L. 15) finds 
Aristophanes’ poetry inseparable from his comedies, whether civil, patriotic or 
idyllic. Uniquely among satirists, Aristophanes knew how to pass beyond and 
transfigure reality. 

Salvatore Gaetani in La poesia di Catullo (Formiggini, 1934, L. 10) calls 
Catullus the great romantic poet of Latin literature, akin to Lucretius; his two 
fundamental elements were autobiography and Alexandrianism. 

Angelo Gatti in Le massime e i caratteri (Mondadori, 1934, L. 15) attempts 
to fill a gap in Italian literature with something akin to La Rochefoucauld and 
La Bruyére. Italian literature, he says, lacks moralists. 

Luigi Ceria: Vita di una moglie. Teresa Confalonieri (Milano, Baldini e Cas- 
toldi, 1934, L. 12). The author disclaims erudition in this semi-romantic biography, 
but he has much documentation from the state archives of Milan. There is almost 
as much about Federico as about Teresa. Summary of Teresa’s character: “Sal- 
dezza che si potrebbe chiamare romana; sentimento ardentemente latino.” 

Dino Provenzal’s Dizionario umoristico (Hoepli, 1935, L. 18) is an antho- 
logical collection of epigrams, not a work of research. It will prove both enter- 
taining and useful as a book of reference. It contains more than 3,000 quotations 
in 514 pages. Several of the American quotations were provided by Rudolph 
Altrocchi. 

Ottavia Bassi: Fra classicismo e romanticismo. Ippolito Pindemonte (Milano, 
Soc. An. Ed. Dante Alighieri, 1934, L. 15). Chapters on the man, his literary 
ideas and his poetry. The author finds him a wavering figure between the old 
and the new, and much tinged with melancholy. 

Benedetto Croce: Varietad di storia letteraria e civile. Serie prima (Laterza, 
1935, L. 25). The author describes these capricious notes as riposi da fatiche pit 
lunghe e pit gravi. 

The Almanacco letterario Bompiani for 1935 (L. 12) contains its usual annual 
reviews of literary and kindred matters. On pages XCI and XCIII are listed the 
principal cultural enterprises now in course of publication by Italian editorial 
houses. 

Italy: A companion to Italian Studies, edited by Edmund G. Gardner (Lon- 
don, Methuen, 1934) is a collection, by the editor and other professors from 
London, Cambridge and Oxford, of scholarly essays embracing Italian history, 
language, ethnology and fine arts. The volume is the third of a series intended 
to enrich the cultural background of students of foreign languages. 


FROM THE PERIODICALS 


In the two issues of the Giornale Storico, CIV, 1-2 and 3, Sept. and Dec., 
1934, Giuseppe Zonta’s article Rinascimento, aristotelismo e barocco examines the 
influence of Aristotle’s Poetics upon the development of Italian theories of 
aesthetics. He concludes that there was a substantial difference between the 
aesthetic ideal of the Renaissance and the Baroque; that this difference consisted 
of the separation of the imaginative faculty from the intellect; that it was not 
derived from Aristotle; and that it does not in itself imply bad taste. In the 
September issue, CIV, 1-2, Roberto Bergadani in Una commedia politica del secolo 
XVI, discusses the Italia consolata of Bernardino di Pellippari with which Emanuele 
Filiberto was welcomed to Vercelli after the treaty of Chateau Cambrensis, pro- 
nouncing it technically a very poor play, but a real expression of patriotic feel- 
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ing. In the same issue, in reviewing Pasquale Rossi’s Marcantonio Flaminio Bindo 
Chiurlo censures the part about poetry, praises the part concerning religious 
feeling: Flaminio was close to the border line, but still Catholic; he did not have 
precisely a pagan, followed by a Christian period. In the December issue, CIV, 3, 
Fausto Montanari in La poesia del Guinizelli come esperimento di cultura discusses 
Guinizelli’s poetry as the result of a natural or human (not a purely religious) 
culture. In the same issue W. L. Bullock describes some editions found in the 
Harvard Library, unrecorded or not completely recorded in the recent Annali delle 
Edizioni Ariostee. 

In the Archivum Romanicum, XVIII, 2-3, April-Sept., 1934, in Aspetti della 
storia linguistica della Sicilia, Antoniro Pagliaro questions Rohlfs’ theory that 
Arabic was ever a popular language in Sicily, and that Sicilian is a result of a 
relatively recent neo-Romanization. In the same issue Guido Zaccagnini in 
Rimatori e prosatori del secolo XIJi publishes some scattered notes on Rambertino 
Buvalelli, Matteo de’ Libri, and others. Documents are printed concerning these 
two. 

In the Archivio storico italiano VII, XXI, 2, Oct., 1934, Gaetano Gasperoni 
begins an analysis of unpublished letters from Giovanni Cristofano Amaduzzi in 
Rome to a physician and naturalist of Rimini, Giovanni Bianchi. Much light is 
thrown upon intellectual and erudite interests in Rome from 1762 to 1775. The 
article is entitled Aspetti culturali, religiosi e politici del Settecento italiano. 

In the Nuova Antologia (Nov. 1) Pietro Pancrazi contributes Ferdinando 
Martini, il Carducci e “il Fanfulla della domenica.” During Martini’s editorship 
of the Fanfulla Carducci sent him half of what he wrote, and Martini was largely 
responsible for the subject matter. The same issue contains J] Correggio e Giorgio 
Vasari suo primo biografo by Adolfo Venturi, in which we learn that Vasari’s 
acute, but sometimes mistaken judgments of Correggio’s work have been reiterated 
by later critics. Tradizione e rivoluzione nella lingua italiana, an address to the 
Reale Accademia d’Italia, appears in the Nuova Antologia (Nov. 16). The author, 
Alfredo Panzini, asserts that tradition prevails over revolution more than we 
think; he believes that we may rely upon the people to defend the language from 
foreign influences. The same number contains an appreciation of Pirandello by 
Corrado Alvaro—Pirandello, Premio Nobel 1934. Margherita G. Sarfatti in 
L’americano come lo si parla (Dec. 1) discusses the Italian origin of many English 
words and the reintroduction of such words into the Italian speech of Italian- 
Americans with their English connotations, e.g., moneta used in the abstract 
sense of the word money. In the same issue are seven hitherto unpublished lyrics 
by Pirandello. Three specimens of prose—Agli Ungheri ospiti del Vittoriale, Il 
flauto e la dramma, Nostra Donna in Arcadia—bear this signature: Gabriele 
D’Annunzio diede veste italiana per Cecilia de Tormay. We learn of D’Annunzio’s 
great sympathy for the Hungarian cause. I] ricordo di Zante—Ventidue lettere 
inedite ai fratelli Dionisio e Stefano Bulzo (Jan. 1) is a collection of letters 
written by Ugo Foscolo to his cousins, well edited by Camillo Antona Traversi 
and Angelo Ottolini. Dionisio was Foscolo’s own age, and the younger brother 
Stefano was Ugo’s protégé when he came to Italy to study. 

In La Critica for November, XXXII, 6, Croce continues his Aggiunte alla 
letteratura della Nuova Italia, discussing several writers on moral and social sub- 
jects. In the same issue, in a footnote to the article, J “Lazzari” negli avvenimenti 
del 1799, Croce gives his reasons for pursuing subjects of minute erudition: “1. di 
tener vivi, anche da parte mia, l’abito e lo scrupolo delle indagini metodiche; 
2. di serbare la familiarita con tutto il passato d’Italia come quello di una grande 
famiglia distesa nei secoli, con la quale si vive in communione e di cui percid 
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piace apprendere, non solo i tratti generali, ma i casi particolari e gli aneddoti. 
In La “Fine dell’Arte” nel sistema hegeliano (already published in Revue de 
métaphysique et de morale) Croce defends against Bosanquet and Roques the 
idea that Hegel really believed in the death of art and its development into 
philosophy. 

La Nuova Italia for December contains an article by Attilio Momigliano: 
Le tendenze della lirica italiana dal Carducci ad oggi. He concludes that present- 
day poetry is arid, without great motifs. 

Una giornata veronese di Piero di Dante by Piero Misciattelli in the Novem- 
ber Pan contains, with comment, a document of 1359 concerning transfer of 
property ; Dante’s son was involved. In the December issue, in L’edizione nazionale 
del Foscolo e le “Grazie,” Michele Barbi discusses the textual problems of the 
Grazie, the Iliade and the letters. Arrigo Solmi in Unita e autonomia della storia 
italiana defends his position against critics, asserting a structural unity and a 
particularly Italian origin of the modern unification movement. 

In Etudes italiennes IV, 4, Oct—Dec., Paul Sirven concludes his study, le 
Premier amour et le premier sonnet de Vittorio Alfieri. Albfieri’s first sonnet is 
found in the postscript of a letter written from London in 1771. Previously it had 
been believed on Alfieri’s own affirmation that the date of his first sonnet was 
1775. In the same number J. T. Paolantonacci continues his study of the Biblical 
sources of St. Francis in Sur le cantiaue de Saint Frangois. 

Les nouvelles littéraires for Oct. 20 published Une heure avec Ugo Ojetti by 
Frédéric Lefévre. In the course of a comparison of influences Ojetti states that 
to his generation Carducci meant prohibition, D’Annunzio incitation. 

The Revue hebdomadaire (Nov. 10) contains D’Annunzio et le livre d’Alcyon 
by Arturo Marpicati. The author maintains that Alcyon is the least difficult of 
the Laudi to read and that it is D’Annunzio’s poetic masterpiece. 

Quelques sources de Gabriele D’Annunzio is the title of an article in the 
Mercure de France (Nov. 15). The author, Lucien Duplessy, compares prose 
passages by D’Annunzio with passages by Maupassant and Flaubert, demon- 
strating that the latter were his models. Tolstoi and Zola have also been sources 
of inspiration to D’Annunzio, and he often repeats passages from his own earlier 
work. 


NEWS NOTES 


At Home 


The Casa Italiana of Columbia University is again distributing the awards of 
the Italian government: High School Prizes, College Prizes, Free Student Trips to 
Italy (in 1935 five women students) and five Free Teacher Trips to Italy. The 
committee on awards consists of Mario E. Cozenza, chairman; Alfonso Arbib-Costa; 
Leonard Covello; Kenneth McKenzie; Giuseppe Prezzolini. Rules and regulations 
may be secured from the committee on awards, Casa Italiana, 117th Street and 
Amsterdam Avenue, New York City. 

The Institute of French Studies of Columbia University is publishing “The 
Point of Honor in Sixteenth Century Italy. An Aspect of the Life of the Gen- 
tleman” by Dr. Fred A. Bryson of Little Rock, Arkansas. 

After publication of his article on Pirandello Professor D. Vittorini, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has been made a corresponding member of the Ateneo 
Veneto. 

The Casa Italiana of Columbia University has published as Bulletin 7 /talian 
Population in New York by William B. Shedd, with abundant statistics. On 
February 4 an exhibition of wood engravings by Bruno Bramanti at the Casa 
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was formally opened by His Excellency Augusto Russo, the Royal Italian Ambas- 
sador. On February 15 Delfino Cinelli spoke on Alcuni aspetti del rinascimento a 
Firenze. 

Il Giornalino, the little monthly periodical for elementary students, directed 
by Giuseppe Prezzolini and issued by the Italian Publishers, 135 Bleecker St., New 
York City, has been reduced in price to fifty cents a year. The Jan. 15 number 
has some attractive material on Sicily. 

On Jan. 8 before the Circolo Italiano of Boston Doctor Guido R. Miegge, 
man of letters, traveler and lecturer, spoke on the subject Quando in Italia nacque 
un nuovo mondo (Il periodo di Leonardo da Vinci). 

Elio Gianturco received his doctor’s degree from Columbia University in 
December. His thesis was entitled: “The Origin of the Anti-Jacobin Ideology. 
Four Aspects of Joseph de Maistre.” 

Raphael G. Urciolo, Instructor in Italian in Johns Hopkins University, 
earned his /aurea from the University of Rome in 1934. His dissertation under 
the direction of Giulio Bertoni, was: “Saggio fonetico-morfologico del dialetto 
di Castelnuovo di Conza (Salerno). Con un iessico di c. 6,000 vocaboli in tras- 
crizione fonetica di voci prettamente dialettali.” 

Gli Scapigliati of the University of Chicago presented their eighth program 
of Italian plays on Dec. 13 and 14. The plays were La Giara and Cecé, both by 
Pirandello. 

Under the auspices of Professor Umberto Olivieri, a Circolo Italiano has been 
created at the University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, California, with James 
Bacigalupi, Jr. as President. 

Miss Ruth Viola Hunter, A.M. University of Chicago, 1924, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages, Western College, Oxford, Ohio, is spending this 
year in France, where she obtained an Assistantship at the Ecole Normale d’In- 
stitutrices, Lyons. Her Italian courses at Western College are being given by 
Mr. Joseph Russo, Instructor of Italian at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Charles S. Singleton, A.B. Missouri, 1931, and a candidate for the Ph.D. in 
Italian at the University of California, Berkeley, is in Florence gathering material 
for his dissertation, which will be on “Pageantic Poetry of the Quattrocento.” He 
obtained, largely through the Institute of International Education, an exchange 
fellowship to Italy. 

Professor Rudolph Altrocchi, Chairman of the Department of Italian, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, was recently elected president of the California 
Writers’ Club. His Deceptive Cognates, which first appeared in Jtalica, have been 
gathered, with many additions, into a volume which is now being published by 
the University of Chicago Press. A monograph of his entitled Cantoren de Sant 
Alexis—an Eighteenth century Provencal parody of the legend, is being published 
by the University of California Press. 

Mr. M. C. Mascarino writes that enrolment in Italian at McKinley High 
School has been very high during both semesters of the current year. Mr. Masca- 
rino hopes this summer to repeat his visit of last year to Italy. 

On Jan. 17 Professor D. L. Pucci spoke at the University of Detroit on II 
messaggio spirituale di Dante. This was the fourth in a series of eighteen lectures 
sponsored by the Detroit chapter of the Dante Alighieri Society. On Feb. 19 Pro- 
fessor Pucci gave an illustrated lecture on Italy before the Woman’s Club of 
Detroit. 

Two items of interest have occurred recently at the Benjamin Franklin High 
School in New York City: 1—Columbus Day Assembly with a play given through 
the English Department, depicting a scene in the life of Columbus; 2—A registra- 
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tion of over soo boys in Italian classes in a language department composed of 
1843 pupils, with Miss Annita E. Giacobbe chairman of the Language Department. 
She recently passed the First Assistant’s examination. 

Madame Mimi Aguglia, well known Italian actress now residing in San Fran- 
cisco, gave a recital at the University of California on January 23, of dramatic 
interpretations in French, Spanish, English, Italian and Sicilian. 

Professor Archer Taylor, of the German Department, University of Chicago, 
has just published, through the Harvard University Press, The Proverb, a book 
very interesting to students of that aspect of folk lore. 

Columbia University has announced for the spring session an offering of 
afternoon and evening courses in the Italian Language and Literature in the Ex- 
tension Division, under the general supervision of Professor Dino Bigongiari. 

During the visit to San Francisco in November of His Excellency Augusto 
Rossi, Royal Italian Ambassador, the Reverend A. R. Bandini, pastor of St. Rose’s 
church, Crockett, and chaplain of the Italian Catholic Federation, was decorated 
with a medal of merit by the Italian Consul General, Dr. Ludovico Manzini. 
Father Bandini was chosen for the award for his translation of Dante’s Divina 
Commedia into English. 

The Circolo Italiano of Wellesley held its Christmas meeting in December. 
The students presented a dramatized version of the origin of the Presepio, fol- 
lowed by a short lecture on Italian Poesia sacra popolare. Old Sicilian, Abruzzese, 
and Tuscan lyrics were recited and plastically represented by tableaux vivants. 
Early in the year the Circolo gave a tea in honour of the visiting Italian Uni- 
versity Students, and on this occasion the Department of Italian was presented 
with a beautiful volume on the history of Italian Universities. 

Italica has received Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American Universities, 
1933-1934, New York, H. Wilson Co., 1934, compiled for the National Research 
Council and The American Council of Learned Societies, and edited by Donald B. 
Gilchrist. A total of 2,630 theses are listed and classified. 

The Linguistic Society of America has sent “The Development of Ablaut in 
the Strong Verbs of the East Midland Dialects of Middle English,” by James 
Frederick Rettger. 

Professor Young A. Neal, who pursued graduate study in Italian at the 
University of Michigan, succeeded in introducing Italian in September at the 
University of Toledo. He reports an enthusiastic class of fourteen. 

The George Rogers Clark Memorial Commission has been entrusted by the 
United States Government, in co-operation with the State of Indiana, with the 
task of erecting a monument to Colonel Vigo at Vincennes, Ind. The city of Mon- 
dovi, Italy, birthplace of Colonel Vigo, has appointed Dr. Bruno Roselli, author of 
the only biography of that Italian-American benefactor of the United States (Vigo: 
a forgotten builder of the American Republic, published by The Stratford Co., 
Boston), as its official delegate at the unveiling of the statue this winter. 


ABROAD 


The recent death of the great Papal Secretary Cardinal Gasparri called forth 
a great deal of appreciative comment. In the January number of Pan Mario 
Missiroli calls attention particularly to the effort expended in the Cardinal’s 
diplomatic work, especially during the World War and during the preparation of 
the Lateran compact with the Italian government, and also to what the Cardinal] 
regarded as his life mission—the codification of the canon law. 

Antonio Belloni, author of the Seicento in the Storia Letteraria d'Italia, died 
in Bergamo in July, 1934. He had taught in that city for many years, and had 
been for one year retired from the presidency of the /stituto magistrale. 
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On August 10 Emilio Bertana, once president of the R. Liceo-Ginnasio 
Alfieri of Torino, died. He was a deep student of the Settecento and author of 
the volume La Tragedia in the Storia dei generi. 

Ulrico Hoepli, the famous editor and publisher, died in Milan on January 24 
at the age of eighty-eight years. 

Prince Gelasio Caetani died on October 23. He spent much time in the 
United States in his youth, learning engineering and mining technique. He was 
Ambassador in Washington for five years. In recent years he has published many 
valuable materials from his private archive, especially the Domus Caietana. The 
precious archive and the private library have been willed to the Vatican. 

Italica has received Laura o le ragioni della Sigrora de Sade by G. A. Cesareo 
from the Annali della Cattedra Petrarchesca, vol. 111, 1932. It is a clear state- 
ment of the probability of the identification of Laura. J/talica has received also 
La poesia di G. A. Cesareo, by Fernando Losavio, from La Nuova Italia, April- 
May, 1934. 

Michele Barbi has sent to /talica a reprint of his article in Pan for December, 
L’edizione nazionale del Foscolo e le “Grazie.” 

Mondadori has announced a collection of Italian classics, to include event- 
ually all the works of many authors, with reliable texts, critical aids and handy 
format. The first numbers to appear are vol. I of Bandello, edited by Francesco 
Flora, and vol. I of Goldoni, edited by Giuseppe Ortolani (each L. 40). The 
authors first included will be Bandello, Goldoni, Boiardo, Ariosto, Foscolo, Leo- 
pardi, Leonardo, Aretino, Metastasio, Michelangelo, Sacchetti, Vico. Editions of 
authors whose works are more accessible will be postponed. 

Rizzoli is publishing a series of classics directed by Ugo Ojetti. They are to 
appear first in weekly instalments. The first volume is Torquato Tasso’s Poesie, 
edited and annotated by Francesco Flora (L. 12; bound, L. 20). 

Sansoni announces the publication of Riforma, Rinascimento, Umanesimo, 
a translation by Delio Cantinori of Konrad Burdach’s famous work. 

The prize of 5,000 lire offered by Pam for a critical essay has been awarded 
to Mario Fubini. His essay Poesia alfieriana was published in the February Pan. 

The Nuova Antologia announces for 1935 a continuation of the Guiccioli 
memoirs, the diary of the Archduke Maximilian of Austria, and letters of Foscolo, 
Carducci, Pascoli and others. A valuable index has been prepared by Lodovico 
Barbieri: Indici per autori e per materie della “Nuova Antologia” dal 1866 al 
1930. There are two alphabetical indices, one for authors, the other for subjects. 

Karl Joél’s Wandlungen der Weltanschauung, vol. II, 1934, contains a chapter 
on G. B. Vico. 

In the Rassegna Storica del Risorgimento for Sept.—Oct., 1934, Pietro Fedele 
narrates the history of attempts to control valuable private archives, and outlines 
what needs to be done. Antonio Monti’s Archivi e Musei del Risorgimento is in 


the same number. 
The August number of Augustea was devoted entirely to the Celebrazioni 


marchigiane. 

Much praise is bestowed upon the fantastic play L’Ilmperatrice si diverte 
from the life of Catharine of Russia, produced under the joint directorship of 
Taziana Pavlova and Alberto Casella. It is the first attempt of Taziana Pavlova 
as a director; she also played the principal rdle. 

The two theatrical journals Scenario and Comoedia have coalesced. Beginning 
with January, 1935, they are published by Rizzoli under the title Scenario- 
Comoedia. 

The fourth annual autumn congress in Rome sponsored by the Royal Acad- 
emy dealt with the theatre; subjects in previous years had been physics, political 
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science, immunology. Many famous theatrical personages were in attendance. 
The theatre for the masses and public and private subsidies were discussed. It 
was commonly agreed that the theatre needs a Maecenas, who must be the State, 
and an artist who will pronounce the word of our time. Statistics showed that 
the expenditure on sports in Italy slightly exceeds that on the theatre, and that 
the public spends nearly ten times as much on moving pictures. 

The Italian moving picture La Signora di tutti (Novella—Film) from the 
novel of Salvador Gotta is said to be very fine. 

Italica has received Investigaciones Lingiiisticas, I, 3-4, a special anniversary 
number published by the Instituto Mexicano de investigaciones lingiiisticas. This 
special number contains contributions from Leo Spitzer, Karl Vossler and other 
celebrated linguistic scholars. Jtalica welcomes the opportunity to exchange. 

All over the world the Press has greeted with acclaim the choice of Pirandello 
as winner of the Nobel Prize. Numerous articles have been written about him 
and his works. His recent play Non si sa come, dealing with the question of 
responsibility for acts of violence, was presented at Prague while Pirandello was 
on his return journey from Stockholm. He spoke in Prague on Verga e il natu- 
ralismo in Italia. 

Italica has just received the sad news of the death of Henri Hauvette on 
February 14. 


For preparation of notes in this issue many thanks are owed to W. P. Dis- 
mukes, University of Illinois. 
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